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In order to achieve schoal finance reform at the 
state level, six levels of local and state educational and political’ 
responsibility must be involved, The six levels are educational — 
leadership (local and state school executives), the executive and 
legislative branches of gowernaent, the state educational departsent, 
the teachers association, the State school adainistrators 
association, and the state school boards association. B3.) exploring 
“how to develop an organizational structure to facilitate positive 


. state leyel school finance refors, four steps sust be. 


folloved--analyze the-necessary interface betveen educational and 
. political leadership, examine the leadership and political roles of 
these two groups, identify informational reqairesents, and develop 
operatioéd1 guidelines for presenting and utilizing data and 
informjation in a fashion usable by legislators. (Author/IBT) ' 
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We in educational Pisanceseupectativ in college 
and university settings where we have access to enthusi- 
astic students and instrumentation for critical peseaeelic 
tend to keep ourselves in a constant state of Yagitation 


abaut the need for educational finance reform. We excite 


ourselves in preparing for the legislative session and 
perhaps naively, come away disappointed over apparént 
$Slowness of progress in filnance legislation. i 

In suc Vesdeeshin goles we tehd to overlook the great 
American truism that "things take time." Throughout the 


history of school adginistration, thinkers have reminded | 


each generdtion ef developers and innovators that to be’ 


really successful we must first realize that-the machinery 
of educational fhange grinds slowly, but exceedingly fine. 
; Laswe 


The decision+making process in education and govern- 


een researched, ae honed to a fine art. 


¢ 


ment has 


.* Presented a he American Education Finance Conference, 
Nashville, Tennessee. March 15, 1976. 
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But ne eften, unfortunately, only on paper. In fact, 
not unlike our caGntérparts in commerce arid industry, 
we too often Sncerve a high negative correlation between 
the seriousness of a vas and the actual time spent® ° 
in its resolution. ‘School finance reform ‘is - exception. 
. What ‘then is the difficulty and what. _15 the problem? 
Why. can't our refined and research-proven school finance 
ideals .be impleniented? If we were supreme rulersof the 
world, we would implement finance reform overnight. The 
fact is we age not king; rather, we function within a vast 
and complic d puldedeet system where power politics and 
educational SLoerenanensp often find themselves virtual 
strangérs ‘in legislative halls throughout America. 
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THE Hessrovrae ING PROCESS 
4 ‘ 


Every school aduindetcation trainee that goes thioud 
gr date School commits to. memory sone proven process in 
decision-making; and upon graduation and bide into manage- 
rial leadership seems to~—promptly forget Ltt 


By _way = review, Kaufman! réminds us of one popular 


eee Mec aeekentiiese 
e 
1. Identify the nature of ye problem. 


2. Determine solution requirements and 
alternatives. 


’ * 


” 


3. Choose a solution strategy. from ak inacies: 


4. Implement the solution sinateniy vos 


* 
a - 


Se Determine, performance effectiveness, - ; 


* 
3 . ” 


Kaufman2 points*out further. that research and managerial . 


tools are available to school executives for use in imple- 
~ 
menting these basic decision steps. , 


“ 


/ 1. Needs assessment > * 
.2e Goal development and setting 
: objectives (MBO) 


3. Input-output analysis (PPBS) 


4. Network development and analysis 
(PERT/CPM) ; 


* 


‘ 5. Testing and evaluation of outcomes 


4 


In the realm of school finance reform where does the 
breakdown in the decision process occur? Students.of the 
problem see it at points 3 and 4--choosing solution strate- 
gies and implementing solution strategy. But, educational 
leaders (administrators, executives, researchers, or states- 

“men) 7are quick sto point out fhat the problem’ does not .rest 
-with education alone. Rather it is a larger problem of 
interface between education, and the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government. Some believe there are 
additional overlays of involvement--the state education 
department (granted that the extent of state department 
eves re among the states) and-state education 
associations such as the teachers, administrators and 
school boards. | 


So, there are really six separate yet Closely related 


groups involved in educational decision-making relative to 


! 
+ 5 ® 


4 ‘ ‘ 
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III. State Education Department ne 


ivi” ewchets Association 


' 
Ve... School Administrators Associatiéh 


VI.. Sghool Boards Association 


. 


~4— 


. School finance. Additionally, each pe six entities 
: | 


have important sub-groups. These ar 


ba | 


shown in Figure l. 
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EDUCATIONAL GROUPS ESPECIALLY INTERESTED IN 
“SCHOOL FINANCE - 


FIGURE l. 


I. Educational Leadership 


A. Local School Executives 
B. State School Executives 
C. National School Executives 


II. Executive and Legislative Branches of Government 


A. Local 


1. Town Council and Staff 
2. City Council and Staff 
‘ 3. County Council and Staff 


»-B. State . 


1. Governor's office and Staff 
4 2- Legislature and Staff 


Cy National: , 


1. U.S. Office of Education 


2. Congress, Members and Staff 
ma 


“A. State Department Staff 
B. State Board of Education 


A. Local 
B. State ‘ 
C. National 


A. State Including related organizations 
B. National for specialty area jadministrators 
a ; te 


, 
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a ' A. State’ | 
B. National 
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_ The fact that meaningful finance reform breaks' down 
at the points of choosing alternative reform strategies -, 
and at implementing the chosen strateny solutions, the - 
problem is éonpidcsted additionally by splintered leader- ~ 
ship ied honaieant splintering of organizational direction, 


\ ‘ 
seats and effectiveness. These contribute heavily to 


delay in achleving school finance reform effort. 


) 
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= 
INTERVENTION BY THE CQURTS 

Historically, courts have intervened often in educa- 
tional matters. As to school finance issues, the state and 
Federal courts have rather consistently addressed questions 
of taxpayer equity--that is issues have centered on the 
‘taxpayer.? More, recently, within the past decade, attention 
to finance questions has been focused on the recipient of 
tax efforts--the students. The argument has shifted from 
Caxpeyer equity to educational opportunity. In this second 
generation of legal inquiry plaintif$s have argued that 
educational opportunity should not bie dependent upon the 
financial ability of the district in which they happen ho 


reside. ; - 


4 
? ‘ 


From this litigation has emerged a third generation 


of qcases addressing the extent Se enReM the state should go 
in providing» equalized educational opportunities. For ‘d 
example, snourd the “ state equalize opportunity for voca- - s 


tional and career education pursuits? Perhaps-it should 


| 


ra 


/address in greater detail education of the disadvantaged 


and education of the gifted. In grappling with these 


questions and their finance implications, some thinkers 


argue that §he day may come when America will have 50 

separate taxing units for education--one for each state. 
Others believe that if- true wanaieation of opportunity 
is to be realized, there will be but one eiueational . 


* . 


‘| system and that’ local school districts and state school 


; saints as they are recognized currently will become 
t 
: sub-districts of perhaps a single system at least ia 
, a 
| relation to financing. a 


. iy 


Whjchever direction these arguments lead, qeality 
suggests, that courts are arEaeEeNE with splintered Ne F 
eduéationél effort and that by default the courts are, 


providing certain of the leadership required to effects: 
ae Sp mo. ; 


ra 
/ 


« 
school finance reform, 


Two of the more prominent finance danisions ae 
down recently were ‘from, the Serrano and Rodriquez cases. + 
In Serrano v. Priest4 the California Supreme Court ob= 7 “  ? 
served ona a fiscally poor school district cannot by a a 


the very limitations of its taxing ability spend itself . \ 
i. is ‘ ‘ 
into the educational. excellence it,might desire for its week 
* : | ; : es 2 
students. If suct\an objective’ is to’ be achieved the 
~ } #* : . ; ; 
state itself must) respond to the challenge of the equal . 
protection crouse de the Piqietaanth Amendment. The 


court went on to [point out that weallth, of a school district 


ae roo { ‘ Loge | 3 r . , 


= pa 


alone is a suspect classification, that education is a 
fundamental interest of thestate, and that the two do © | , 
not mesh in Palitornis aa 
In Rodriquez v. San Antonio thdnpendenk Schoo} 
-Districf, the Federal District Court found that the 7 ——- . 
Texas Constitut fn and statutes discriminated against | 
schoo students on the basis of district wealth alone, 
rather than the wealth of the state as a whole; and 
held further that the plaintiff students had and were 
in fact ‘being denied saves pentecticn of law under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. | 
The U.Sé Supremé court heard the Rodriquez case on © * 
appeal’and in a5 to 4 decision placed the challenge of 
genael finance on the shoulders of the state legistature/ 


But at the same time waftned that the need for school 


. 
- 


finance reform (tax systém reform) is apparent and that | 
the local property tax has been relied upon as a principal ° 
% 


basis of school stpport for too robs | 


‘ 
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LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL AND POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY . / 
Given that the courts“are loath to intervene in edu- gi 
cational affairs, but at the same time are impatient with- = 
plowness of forward looking change in patterns and method- 
‘ologies for financing ‘education, the Hecker political 


strategy for effecting dion finance reform isptimely. 


Referring back to Figure 1, it is not surprising that: Fs" Fi 
f’ . 
 educational.leadership in {he United States is splintered © 
» . : ‘ > 4 
ee 2 , 
i | , 4 
wee: 2 , Pe ee ee ee, ae 


ool 


a 


‘on a® least a half-dozen fronts and more if the reader 


‘considers both the executive and legislative roles of. - +’ 


goyernment. et % 
%@ Federal and National Organizational Interests in _“ 
NT ee ——————————ee——> 


School Finance. The relatively inactive Federal input 
-Anschoo] finance reform has been reinforced by the 
UsSe Supreme Court by its position in the Rodriquez 
waseoothat 1ky educational financing is principally a 
function of the various states. Therefore, if the 
national component ‘is removed from Figure’l, the problem 
is somewhat simplified. had can be delimited 
further, for purposes of this discussion by removing 
from the figure, the national ércandzations of PeNSer ee ng ‘ 
school administrators, and school boards. 

Local and State Interests in School Finance. Into “~- 
the forseeable future, school finance reform effort will 
be aimed at sehiseing its most measurable andggramatic 
progress at the state level. But toachieve this object— | 
ive a aveat deal of the necessary effort will need to | 
be geMerated at the local educationak and political level. 
By concentrating on only the local and state levels of 
edutational,and peititeni responsibility, this, discussion 
is Facilitated a$ shown in Figure 2." . | 


"ee 


The problem now is to explore how to develop an 


ty 


x 
organizational strycture to facilitate positive state 


level. school finance reform effort. at is a four part 


~ 
a 


/ 


Figure 2. Local and State:‘Group Interests in School - + ¢ ; 
Finance Reform. © : w 
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Le Educational Leadership 


~~. 


an 
A. Local School Executives 
B. State School Executives 


II. Executive.and Legislative Branches of Government  ,. 


‘A. Local\ : 
y 4 oe 


1." tewn Co¥ncil and Staff .* Sy 
: . 2. City Qbuncil and Staff | 


+\ 
3. County Council and Staff . 
B. State ’ Ys \ 
“ - @ 1+ Governor's Office and Staff | 
2. Legislature and Staff - < | 
III. State Education Department 
A. State Department Staff a, 
4 B. State Board of Education: 
r _ IV. Teachers Association ‘ 3 
os A. Local . 
e B. State 
Ve School Administrators Association (State) 
VI. School Boards Association (State) 
o Oe 


* 
/ problem-4first, to analyze the eceutuny anbartice between , 
/ educational and political leadership; second, to examine : * { 
"iinet diame nnene and political roles of these tno gepone: 
third, to identify informational requirements; and fourth, 
to develop operational guidelines for presenting and 


utilizing data and information in a fashion usable by 


- legislators. 


10 
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ED CATIONAL AN" POLITICAL LEADERSHIP | ‘- LOCAL v 
i The intestace which’ snouna ceed between educational 
and spouimear leaders st the local level is conditioned as 
somewhat. on whether thé school district is fiscally de=" “ . 
PenEerS upon or eePeai ty, Sndmegndent of the local Pree 

_mental unit. In fiery dependent districts the stage : 
is set for developing a high level of political finesse 
at ‘the local level. This is nage exeeinve (in Pick ag 

sedis. t 
required) because. the appropriating agency--generally 

the Stee or county council--is by law and by fact a 
political body. | The POLLE SESS EY astute school superin-~ 
tendent is the superintendent who comes away from the 


Peres chambers each year with a budget approved and 


intact. There is a great deal of argument for and against’ 

fiscal dependence ang fiscai’ independence, but these are. : 

“beyond the scope of, this discussion. Suffice it to hing 
however, that the trend seems to my Snes larger school 
districts tend £6 be fiscally dependent upén some other 


governmental agency. / 


$ : 


The successful superintendent of schools usually has 
“ considerable oT oe finesse on three SEOHERSRELE SES 
tithe school systen staff is sensitive to informations) 
needs of .the kadioes of education, the public and the 
appropriating agency; wecndiy, the public is organized 
qn a fashion to bring decisive pressure for approval of 


programs fa@r..which its school board is requesting funding 


‘approval; and thirdly, the superintendent has developed , ¢# 
¥ 


& iD wey — 


a Apique skill \in leading the boaga or ducation to” 
unanimous appro al of budget reais} « Having these 
three .characteri tics, the local’ school system including 


_—_—_ 


its constituency Fepresents a political wedge, with the 


\ ‘ é 
superintendent at its peak, followed by the school system 


staff, then the board of education and finally, the 


public--parents and patrons of the school: system. 

With a wedge of this magnitude the appropriating 
body--usually an elected city or county council®can 11 
afford to fail to approve a school system budget. For. 
seven years, the author was a facilities executive in a 

large fiscally defendent school district where use of 
this type of political power was quite commonplace and 
exceedingly successful. Even in smaller school districts 
f. Or in: fiscally independént districts, this same kind of 
political power can be ep teed effectively in the name 
of good budgeting practices. 
Scho finance reform begins at the local level and 
can quite effectively hegin'‘in the manner described above. 
. ‘such action begins in the neighborhood and extends into 
— # the ened system as a whole and finally throughout the 
political structure of the geographic area coterminous 
‘with the school district. a final analyassy the 


TN enwanenie! for developing a politically astute school 


system rests squarely upon the shoulders of its swperin- 


tendent. 


a : : 4 le #l2- . : 
Me io ae ; s 

It’ is incumbent upon the superintendent to assess 
the political power structure of the “school community; 


and it can ba a relatively simple undertaking. Satterfield 


wad’ Stewart, in discussing the problem, stated that identi- 
sMtying the power structure 
Dep 67" wt Saf be accomplished ‘by opserving closely those 
+» dn Leadership roles among the various publics of 

‘ gi community and school system. Examples of various 
' active publics include: the,music public (band 

¢ - Boosters), the: c8ltural arts public fart, history 
."*. and orchestra activities), the vocatignally oriented 
a ' public: ‘(vocational school advisory groups), the - 
ts “.. aggdcultural’ ‘publi¢ (farm bureau, grange, ae . 


* 


, _  ° agriculture and agribusiness advisory groups), the ~ 
oe basic education: public ¢(bhe:3 R's)’, the athletic 
le public (athletic, boosters,club), union leaders, 

Ae business (chamber of commerce), and the vartous ~- 
*, service club leaders’ to name a few. ‘ 


. -If each of these areas of ‘power iitebant ie 
charted, a series of pyramids is formed. Each pyra-  °, 
‘mid. répresents_a school or community interests At = 
the peak of each. pyramid is the» person or persons : 
who holds greatest authority, within the organization. 
“%. |The researcher is well-advised to be cognizant of the 
fact that the individual at the peak of the pyramid 
is not necessarily an affice holder in the ogganiza- 
tion. Often the :power lder remains in the background, 


Je ~. but nonetheless directs tke major decisions of thé organ- 
eS ization. 28 a 
Sy a ene se. ab the peaks_ of\the power r pyratids are ' 
ad) identified, they are often the rincipal participants 
‘Pa in decision-making relative t6 community-wide apd — 
a aes educational priorities, These are the individuals 
e “a with whom the school execUtive needs to establish a 


positive relationship... Often this relationship is 
established vicariously, yet effectively, through 
more visible school and c mmunity workers. 


rg4 By stinging the organizational structure of the * 
a Sverall school community, the educational executive 
ee “+ §§ provided with the names of recognized community~ 
, leaders and decision-makers» —These-individuals almost ° 
; ~.yalways have an input into community-wide decisions 
Bey affecting program and finance prigrities.” 8 
Md : 


hecordingly,. these~same people are “involved. in helping estab- 


lish school budgetary priorities. As these are approved by ‘8 
i 5s : . 


~ - \ 
¥ r . Bis, sw. 
e - 
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= ‘ 4 : 
the board of education, the same individuals again have 
involvement in iebbylnge-fokaaliy and Antena iy=-2or xf 
budgetary Aap ETN by the appropriating agency. Again, 

it is notewor thy that the real decision-makers may not - 

be the Tabs leaders of the various RONAN E EY power 
pyramids.” ®But at the same time they are active in the 
overall loml political process ascending from the. 
neighborhood or specific community group through the 
Gatewide political networks. Local budgetary prioritiz- 

ing represent$ a grass roots effort which can result 


‘ 


- ultimately in school finance reform. 


EDUCAT FONAL ‘AND POLITICAL. LEADERSHIP--STATB 
‘He forRGaing discussion of local educational and 
political leadership has direct implications for state 
level political decision-making with two important excep- 
tions. First, the local guperintendent cannot lead the 
effort; and second, the likelihood of partisan politics 
entering into the decision process is more prevalent at 
the state level than it fis at the local level. ‘: 
On this point, Johns and Morphet warn that "political 
decisions may,“be wise or unwise, beneficial or harmful, 
e Bepenesng upon the purposes, facts, and factors that are 
taken into consideration and the influences that are 
» Operating. Unfortunately, both valid evidence and judg- 
ments ‘of those who are best informed about education or 


school support have been ignored at times."10 , 


MES. 8:68, 3 


oe ~ ee 1 4 e 


a 


Lids * 


Referring back to. Figure 2, it aERESES that there 
are four groups eausapes to work at the state level ‘in 
effecting sound school finance decisions. 7 ” 


' ¢ : 
1. The State education départment - 
_ 2. The state teachers association 
f 3. The state school administrators association 
4. The state school boards association 


Each of these groups is staffed with executive Leaders 


ship capable of exerfing political influence. The require- 


ry 


ment for achieving this objective is simply gne oF being | 
in contact with the state leyel ‘peddlers of soltt feud 
influence. Contacts whust necessarily cut across party 


lines. Legislative decision-makers are usually those who 


4 


represent an informal inter-party power structure. How- 


- 


ever, it is likely that the educator who joins in partisan 


e 


| political activity may become entangled in courthouse level 


’ is e > 
politics, while "the great need in educational leadership) 


is to make professional apindan heard at the palace ‘level 
of politics--that is, ‘tn’ the eiecies of inteehetiion: where 
the big policy decisions are given consideration."11 


Historically and practically, the effectiveness of - . 


- educational REgatene nae including state education de- 


partments has beén weakened by eek own intense and intra~ 


jealousies and innPighetags The writer hypothesizes that’ 4 


if this statement was researched the findings would show 
that when state educational organizations share similar” 


goals about finance Legislation “the state's #ivance program 
5 


is more Sen laky than in SHOSS where splinteréd statewide 


« 


educational leddership is bods 


- 


15 


~~ 
bad | 


¥ 
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‘ How then can the executive leadership of four major 
‘state agencies and/or organizations direct their respective 
efforts at the specific goal of effecting school finance 

reform? First, the organizations must interact with one 
another to share ideas, examine resources, develop finance 
policy and blend appropriate strategy plans into siideler 
effort. Second, appropriate data must be collected. 
Third, legislative staff personnel. must be involved. Fourth, 
legislators are presented: data necessary to _— good de- 

, cisions, and b rasant root support is timed for release at 
ee most politicallytopporéune monet, 

he is critically Lacéant that the leadership | be’ 
cognizant of these four xequirements and that they be re- 
spectors of the decision-making process as noted ist tied, 


C \ 
To effect finance reform over as few legislative sessions 
as possible requires as strict attention to the details of 


political decisjon-making. .as does the planning of a success- 
ful military attack in time of war. 


ak " 
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" INFOKMATIONAL NEEDS 


Assuming that problems are (identified and alternative 4 
sélutiions have been examined, what is required to plan 
“strateay and . implement. the solution at the legfslat#e leyel? 

First and “foremost, information is sequined. Legis- 
lators are ‘reluctant to act on what educational leaders 


(Nthink"; rather legislators want to be thade aware of what 


educators "know. The only way to provide this kind of 
5 


, ‘ aenteaiege by and through presentakion. of ard factual data. 


é 


ant 


-l6- |. o Oe, 


a 


The required data is gathered through carefully - y 


ordered management information systems. Defined, MIS y 
¥ 


means "an organized method of providing management i 
sh 


with informaticn needed for decisions, when it isn 
. td 
and in a:form which ds understanding and stimulate s 


: gehen ce: : , 5 ‘ 


. 4 


To be workable, Hostrop states that "an ‘infotm 


ning has two main features: 


1, A data acquisition and storagf system ‘@ 
to maintain orderly records on variables — 
: important to thé decision-making process Oy a 
f and a convenient recall system to make 
i information derived from the file accessible 
to the decision-maker. - 


2. A ogee Mie iesiank to idenbiéy what var- 
jables are to be maintained in the file, 
the computations to be made on these 
variables, and how the results of these 
computations are to be used.in the decision 
process." 13 


‘On a state-wide basis, a computer ig mandatory. oe ar 
influential organization does not have a computer or | 
access to one, all applicable organizations can pool re- 
séurces*to gain computcr accessibility. 


/ 


NEED FOR STATE FINANCE CLEARING HOUSES 


* Realistically, it is difficult for organizations to 


+f develop common objectives and common strategies for goal 


* In this case, - legisl&tors would be the vttimate a 
FeEApneny of the data. | fo-= 


“ 
fe + 
Pe 

’ 

mo 
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achievement. Because of this reality, it seems feasible 
(for each state to organize a clearing house for school, 
i 


finance. Here all kinds’ of needed data could be assembled, 


_ Stored, g@etrieved, analyzed and dissiminated as needed for 


* 2s 


use by. legislators and feu eiaeiys staffs in grappling 
with schoo] finance legislation. 


Nt Methocs for financing a staté clearing house is 


uF beyond the scope of this discussion. . Suffice it to say a : 
| ‘that financing could: be either a, legislative endeavor or 
preferably a joint effort by the various applicable state 


“organizations such as thse listed in Figure a 


7 


BASIC OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 
{ 
® 


s 
ieee ina whether finance effort radiates from 


48 central- peaeeine house or meow: individual state-wide 


educational agencies is not ampankate to this discussion. 
because operational guidelines are essentially the. same. 


eoecke leant: these guidelines are that: 


1. School finance réform begins with 
recognition of and respect for the 
decision-making process. It is 

a” _essentially the same for any type 
of managerial or administratively * 
oriented finance effort regardless of 

the political level at which it is 

aimed.  ~ +: 


fede level educational axgenicational 
leadership is splintered. This may 
yaccount in some measure for court 
intervention into th@& realm of educa- % 
sa age finance reformy/ Again, whether 
his is a cause is beside the point; 
the fact remains that courts should 


18 


the science of compr 
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* ' not have to tend education's businegs. 
Through stropg state organizational 
leadership interfaced with well-honed 
local support, legislators and legis 
lative staffs will become educated to 
ask for and respect the various organi- 

’ zational inputs of data, especially if 

‘ these data come from a single source. 


36 Grass roots finanege effort at the local 
school district budgetary level is a 
necessary prerequisité for developing , 
the political support wedges for effedt- 
ing financial reform at the etate 
legislative level. 

i ’ 
a ay Unfortunately, it is not realistic for \all 
educational organizations: to form and lly 
plans to ,achieve common objectives-rela 
tive to. school. finance reform. Conversely, 
it is difficult for a-single organizatidn 
_to_ carry the whole burden. It is feasible 
ee 3s to organize a state-wide school finance 
“clearing house to collect, treat, and 
oe * dissiminate data for use by educational : 
leaders in working with legislative staff\s 
and legislators concerning Sehoae. finance 


Politics is.a (ee art; also it has been termed. 


mise. Educators and legislators are 


practical people. Through organized effort, fair play, 
honesty and forthright’ leadership supported by hard data, 
‘school finanée reform in America will continue to progress 


' perhaps at an even more rapid rate than has been observed 


in the past. ° 
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